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COMMODORE MACDONOUGH AT 
PLATTSBURG 

BY BEAR-ADMIRAL A. T. MAHAN", V. S. N. 



Every notable battle may be viewed under two aspects: 
first, its own intrinsic value, as an exhibition of military 
skill, or of the reverse; second, its relation to circum- 
stances, precedent, contemporary, or subsequent; its influ- 
ence upon the course of events ; its timeliness, if a victory ; 
the disastrous consequences, if a defeat. 

Probably every large engagement in the course of a war 
has some such bearing, although not in every case is it 
quickly discernible; but where result is clear and great the 
incident itself may merit the epithet decisive, even though 
on a small scale as to numbers or as to strenuousness of 
action. Thus the battle of Valmy, in 1792, at the opening 
of the French Revolution, amounted to little more than a 
distant cannonade ; but, causing the retreat of the allies be- 
fore the French, at a moment critical for moral impression, 
it has been reckoned among the decisive combats of the 
world — " a landmark in history." 

The naval battle of Plattsburg, September 11, 1814, has a 
clear claim to consideration from both points of view. Al- 
though the scale of force was small, the action of each com- 
batant was characterized by great energy; and that not the 
energy of " one who beateth the air," but, as testified by 
the destruction wrought, that of men who by training and 
habit plant blows which tell, eliciting from the opponent the 
endurance illustrated by both on this occasion. The en- 
counter was marked also by much skill in the American com- 
mander, utilizing the advantages for defense allowed by cir- 
cumstances to his inferior force, and improving the four or 
five days which his adversary, through no fault of his own, 
was obliged to permit. To quote a quaint summary of the 
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Art of War, that it consists in " getting there first with the 
most men," Commodore Macdonough had not the most men, 
— his fleet was decidedly weaker — but he reached the point 
of inevitable conflict first, and nsed to the utmost the oppor- 
tunity thus gained. Under all the conditions to be narrated, 
the imputation for failure, in allowing Macdonough this ad- 
vantage, cannot rest against the professional reputation of 
his opponent, Downie, except in so far as a very young man, 
untried in chief command, was overborne by the pressure of 
the commander of the British land force, a man much his 
senior in rank and years. He was thus impelled into pre- 
cipitate attack, in which he did not receive the support he 
expected, and for which, under the spur of his colleague, he 
did not take the needed time for preparation. In broad 
principle, these are the leading features of the battle itself; 
the details will follow in the narrative of incidents. 

But, however important the military instruction of a par- 
ticular battle, or however interesting its attendant incidents, 
nothing is so illuminative as the recognition of its re- 
lation to other events, and of its effect upon great issues. 
The recital of these need not have the full development 
which the details of the battle itself demand in order to be 
understood; but, just because statement may be brief, com- 
prehension of the national debt to the victorious commander 
may be more easily grasped. It is therefore desirable to 
recall a few dates. 

The United States declared war against Great Britain 
June 18, 1812; that being the day on which President 
Madison signed the Act of Congress. Six days later, June 
24, Napoleon's " Grand Army " crossed the Niemen for the 
invasion of Russia; an enterprise resulting in the Emperor's 
ruin, to the intense discomfiture and dismay of the Amer- 
ican Government. This had counted naturally upon his 
overweening power to divert the principal effort of Great 
Britain, to encounter which the nation was wholly unpre- 
pared, thanks to the military imbecility and utter neglect of 
the administrations of Jefferson and Madison. On October 
24, 1812, began the Trench retreat from Moscow, the catas- 
trophe of which need not be recalled here. Returning to 
Paris, Napoleon reconstituted his means of warfare ; to such 
effect that, through the employment he gave the enemy's 
forces, the year 1813 was the critical period of the struggle 
in America. During it the United States — if it had been 
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ready, instead of egregiously unready — had the opportunity 
to overwhelm Canada, while substantially all the British 
army available was engaged in supporting the coincident 
gigantic contests, in Germany and in Spain, between Na- 
poleon and the Great Powers of Europe. Not till Novem- 
ber of that year was Napoleon forced to abandon Germany 
and retire behind the Rhine; not till October did Welling- 
ton cross the Spanish border and enter France. On April 
10, 1814, he defeated Soult at the battle of Toulouse, and 
the next day Napoleon's first abdication put an end to the 
European war. 

During this fateful year, 1813, it was impossible for Great 
Britain to detach to Canada forces sufficient for its preser- 
vation. If the United States had been in any degree pre- 
pared for war, Jefferson's vainglorious boast, that to con- 
quer Canada as far as Quebec would be a mere matter of 
marching, might well have come true ; but there was no army 
to march. The only success to lighten the gloom, which 
even at the distance of a century envelops that year of 
shame, was the naval victory won by Perry, on Lake Erie, 
September 10th; and that, from the hewing down of the 
first tree for his impromptu fleet to the moment the British 
ships lowered their flags, was Perry's own. The Northwest 
was saved by a single naval officer ; for the sequence, the re- 
gaining of Detroit, the winning of the battle of the Thames, 
and the establishment of American control from Detroit to 
Sackett's Harbor, was simply the reaping of a harvest the 
seed of which Perry had sown. 

Happily for the United States, the intensive strength of 
naval life, its immunity, through the seclusion of the sea, 
from the deteriorating atmosphere of alien surroundings, 
had kept vigorous an efficiency which owed nothing to the 
government of the day. Only the entreaties of the most 
prominent officers of the navy had obtained from that gov- 
ernment that the ships of war should not be shut up in port 
for their preservation, as had been proposed ; by which not 
merely would our returning merchant vessels have suffered 
loss an hundredfold, but the few naval victories that con- 
soled the nation in its humiliations could not have been won. 
Something of the success on the Lakes may be attributed also 
to the youth of the officers. Perry was twenty-eight, Mac- 
donough thirty-one, at the time of their victories. 

The events and conditions summarized in the last two 
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paragraphs form the setting in which the battle of Lake 
Champlain must be regarded, if its importance is to be 
understood. The year 1814 was not as unrelievedly dis- 
graceful to the American arms ashore as 1813 had heen. 
Troops in the field under good officers become good troops, 
a truth for which Lundy's Lane, Chippewa, Port Erie, 
sufficiently vouch; as the events of Bladensburg and Wash- 
ington, within a month of Lundy 's Lane, exhibit grotesquely 
the pitiful inadequacy of which the same human material is 
capable when raw and untrained. 

The downfall of Napoleon had now loosed the British 
armies. The troops which occupied and burned Washing- 
ton, those which fought at New Orleans, and there missed 
success by a margin narrower than is generally understood, 
were veterans from Wellington's Peninsular forces. So 
also, and in far more imposing numbers, were those whose 
invasion of the United States, with the claims which the 
British Government hoped to found upon their occupation 
of American territory, was frustrated by Macdonough, by 
his professional skill and professional care ; for again there 
was no American land force upon which to reckon to arrest 
an advance. 

The last of the reinforcements from Wellington's army in 
the south of France reached Montreal from Bordeaux, 
August 14, 1814, just four weeks before the naval battle. 
Prevost, Governor-General of Canada, and commander-in- 
chief of the land forces, now had under his command, in 
upper and lower Canada, over thirty thousand troops; of 
which two thousand only were provincials, the remainder 
veteran regulars. Of these, eleven to fourteen thousand 
were approaching along the west shore of Champlain toward 
Plattsburg. To oppose them, the American General Ma- 
comb had only fifteen hundred regulars fit for the field. 
His militia could not be brought to stand against the enemy, 
in open ground; and the British Peninsulars pushed for- 
ward contemptuously, almost silently. " They never de- 
ployed " (that is, formed order for battle) " in their whole 
march," reported Macomb; " always pressing on in col- 
umn." It was hoped that behind the works at Plattsburg 
the militia would do better, and not improbably they might; 
but Macdonough 's precautions spared them the test. 

To complete the general military situation on the northern 
frontier, from Niagara to Lake Champlain, it should be 
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mentioned that at this time the Americans were on the point 
of abandoning the only foothold they had on the Niagara 
peninsula; that Fort Niagara, on the American side, was 
held by the enemy ; and that the naval command of Lake On- 
tario was about to pass into British hands. Everything 
thus depended upon Macdonough. If he were beaten, 
Plattsburg must fall by the severance of its communications, 
as New Orleans fifty years later fell to Farragut. That ac- 
complished, the British would control the lake, ready for 
next year's campaign; possibly, even during the brief 
remnant of the current season, such naval establishment as 
existed on Lake Champlain could be destroyed. It was 
recognized on all hands — explicitly by the Duke of Welling- 
ton — that command of the water was the essential of suc- 
cess. This dictum by itself measures the greatness of Mac- 
donough 's service, and summarizes the relation of the 
battle of Plattsburg not only to the immediate result — the 
arrest of invasion — but to the general situation in Europe, 
then very critical, and to the peace negotiations then carry- 
ing on at Ghent. 

Like Perry, and like Chauncey on Lake Ontario, Mac- 
donough in chief measure built his fleet as well as fought it. 
In the first year of the war, and until 1814, Lake Champlain, 
which had been the great line of operations, to and fro, in 
the campaigns of the colonial period and the Revolution, 
counted for little in the plans of either party. The British 
in Canada had during this period no force adequate to in- 
vasion; nor had the Americans, although in mere numbers 
decisively superior. Effort, therefore, had been confined to 
Lakes Erie and Ontario. These, from their considerable 
width and boisterous surface, and the direction of their 
length — east and west — were less decisively favorable than 
Champlain to invasion, the general advance of which would 
be north or south; but, as they touched through four 
hundred miles the shores of both belligerents, naval control 
protected its possessor from the desultory enterprises 
chiefly to be feared, and facilitated the transportation of 
men and supplies. Champlain, strategically considered, was 
a great highroad of communications flanking any advance 
along it, and thus eminently suited for invasion. When 
Macdonough took his command, in the autumn of 1812, there 
were only two gunboats, very small vessels indeed, propelled 
by oars, or sail, as need be. Six lake trading-sloops, of a hun- 
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dred tons each, had been bought for army transport, and 
these were directed to be turned over to him; but three 
proved unfit to carry guns, so that only three became naval 
vessels. Small as this force was, it was superior to the 
British, who had but one sloop ; but the indiscreet action of 
a junior officer, running eagerly to attack before a fair 
breeze, heedless of possible necessity to retreat, brought two 
of the American sloops under the much superior fire of land 
troops, in a position at the narrow outlet of the lake, whence 
they could not retire against the wind. Having to sur- 
render, superiority was transferred to the enemy. This 
was in June, 1813. Eight weeks later, a British officer at 
Quebec, Captain Everard, brought up the crew of his ship, 
manned the captured sloops, and ravaged the shores as far 
as Burlington. The two sloops remained British, and under 
the names Chub and Finch took part in the battle. 

Both sides now started to build. The British came out 
first, with a new brig called the Linnet. With her and 
several small craft, Captain Pring, on May 10, 1814, made 
an attempt on Otter Creek, fifteen miles south of Burlington 
where Macdonough's new ship, the Saratoga, was nearly 
ready. The naval attack could not be pressed home, be- 
cause the Linnet was too valuable to be risked against the 
American shore batteries; and the extemporized navy-yard 
at Vergennes, seven miles up the creek, was protected by 
marshes against a raid by land forces, if such had been 
present. Three weeks later, the Saratoga was out, com- 
manding the lake. On May 29th she anchored off Platts- 
burg in company with the schooner Ticonderoga and the 
sloop Preble; three out of the four that shared in the battle 
of September 11th. Macdonough's superiority during the 
three summer months gave the Americans unmolested use 
of the lake for the transport of troops, — almost wholly 
militia, — of stores, and of all things available for the land 
defense of Plattsburg. To perfect this control, the squad- 
ron in early June took advanced position ten or fifteen miles 
below (north of) Plattsburg, in the narrows of the lake. 
There it blocked the British forces from entering, and also 
intercepted supplies which parties in Vermont, shameful to 
tell, had been sending to the British. American boats actu- 
ally captured several principal spars being rafted from 
Vermont to equip the new British ship, intended to wrest 
command of the lake from the Americans. 
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Macdonough now reported that he was decisively superior 
for the time to the British; but that the odds would be re- 
versed when their new ship should be launched. The Navy- 
Department therefore authorized further construction, the 
Secretary lamenting the occasion for this " race with the 
adze," which had already cost much on Lake Ontario with- 
out decisive results. In pursuance of this permission, a 
twenty-gun brig, named the Eagle, was laid down at Ver- 
gennes, July 23d, launched August 11th, and joined the 
squadron, still in the narrows, off Chazy, on August 27th, 
five weeks after her keel was laid. 

On August 31st the British army, which had assembled 
along the frontier some days before, began its southward 
march. General Macomb notified this to Macdonough, and 
suggested that he shift his position to Plattsburg Bay, with 
a view to the galleys — gunboats — molesting the enemy's 
flank, if they advanced along the beach. Macdonough com- 
plied at once, and the galleys did render some help in the 
expected contingency; but the enemy brought up guns, com- 
pelling them to retire. The British columns reached the 
north bank of the Saranac River, on which Plattsburg is, 
September 6th, having undergone some delay, not from Ma- 
comb's troops, but from obstacles placed by him, and 
bridges destroyed. Prevost then waited for Downie, from 
whom he expected, not only co-operation in the general con- 
duct of the campaign, but also, explicitly, the support of a 
simultaneous attack upon the American vessels while the 
troops assaulted the American works. 

The line of the proposed British advance being along the 
west shore of the lake, Plattsburg with its surroundings was 
their first serious obstacle. The conformation of its bay, 
open to the south, but sheltered from the north, gave secure 
anchorage during the only winds with which the hostile 
squadron, coming from the north, could approach. Not 
only so, but when rounding Cumberland Head — the outer 
point defining the bay to the eastward — the wind, so far 
fair, would become less so, and might even be foul, or scant, 
when the course was changed in order to enter. This might 
constitute a marked difficulty in executing an attack upon 
a position carefully chosen and established; the more so 
that, the lake vessels being of light draught .and flat bot- 
tomed, close-hauled was their worst point of sailing. The 
new and very big British ship, the Confiance, drew only 
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eight and a half feet. Instead of making the point for which 
they headed, they slid off to leeward. The enemy, from this 
cause, especially when subject to the fire of the defense, 
might not be able to reach his intended positions, and the 
most carefully arranged plan of action thus be disconcerted, 
as happened in the forthcoming encounter. 

This is one instance of the inconveniences under which 
the offensive always labors, on land or on sea. It is the off- 
set to the specific advantage of the initiative, acquired by 
the offensive through retaining the power of movement, 
which the defense surrenders in order to secure a well- 
ordered position. Such movement may take the form of 
the unforeseen, or at least of the unexpected ; and unless the 
defense has exercised every precaution, against all possible 
devices of the assailant, he may find himself outmanceuvered, 
without any opportunity to retrieve his original oversight. 
This befell the French fleet at the battle of the Nile, fought 
by it at anchor. This Macdonough forestalled by his ad- 
mirable prevision, which eliminated every adverse possi- 
bility, save that unforeseeable " chance " which Napoleon 
and Nelson have told us may derange the best military cal- 
culations. 

It is due to Macdonough, therefore, that his dispositions 
be clearly explained. These are his chief title to honor, out- 
weighing even the admirable tenacity shown. This quality 
he shared with all who fought under him ; the merit of com- 
mander-in-chief is his alone. 

Cumberland Head is two miles long and two miles from 
the New York shore. The squadron, therefore, should be 
anchored well north of the point of the Head, and as far 
from it as judicious; because, the more north, the less fair 
the wind for the assailant, and the farther from the Head 
the greater the distance he must travel, not only under this 
disability, but under the fire of the defense. There were 
limitations, however. If too far north, the enemy might 
bring guns to the north shore, compelling retirement; if 
too far from the Head — that is, too near the New York 
shore — the heights of Plattsburg might be captured, the guns 
turned on the squadron, and it driven into the open lake, 
where the British superiority was assured. With space for 
manceuvering, under sail, the Confiance was superior to the 
whole of Macdonough 's command; but not necessarily so 
under the conditions at anchor. 
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These considerations determined the general position of 
the squadron as a whole. Macdonough, by a statement 
made some time afterward, considered it to be a mile and a 
half from the Plattsburg batteries. For reasons not neces- 
sary to give here, it is probable that his memory overesti- 
mated the distance ; that it was little over a mile. The heavy 
guns of the period would throw so far only with much ele- 
vation, and consequent uncertainty of aim, expressively 
styled, in the naval vocabulary of the day, " random shot." 
The northmost vessel was so far north of the point that the 
Confiance, entering with a breeze as favorable as north- 
northeast, failed to reach it. If the wind had been north, 
or to the westward of north, this handicap would have been 
still greater. 

The specific dispositions assigned the vessels in this gen- 
eral line were eminently thoughtful and correct. The word 
thoughtful is particularly applicable. Time, the invaluable 
ally, was on the side of the Americans; but, like all oppor- 
tunities, time unimproved is valueless. The unavoidable de- 
lays in getting the Confiance out gave Macdonough time 
enough to execute his plans, but not enough for an unpre- 
pared mind to devise and determine in a case not already 
maturely considered. The promptness of the arrangements, 
as well as their completeness, shows a mind stored with re- 
sources; the accumulation of hours of deliberation, rein- 
forced, not improbably, by acquaintance with historical 
precedents, the fruits of professional study, which suggest 
or correct the conclusions of the individual judgment. 

Of Macdonough 's four ships, the Saratoga and the Eagle 
were much the heaviest. Their united batteries outweighed 
those of the two principal British, the Confiance and the 
Linnet; a condition which partly, but not entirely, qualified 
the actual great superiority, in weight and range of guns, 
possessed by the Confiance alone over any one of her pos- 
sible opponents. Having to fight with a north wind, these 
heaviest two ships were placed at the north end of the line. 
They thus not only would have a wind fair to help the rear, 
which they would not at the south end, but the heavier Brit- 
ish vessels were compelled to seek them at once — steer direct 
for them — under pain of being thrown out of effective action 
altogether; while by the position taken they had also to 
make the attempt with the wind least favorable for reach- 
ing their object. Any particular scheme for doubling on 
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the head of the American line was thus rendered as difficult 
of execution as possible; and the British commodore de- 
signed just such a manoeuver. The northerliness of the posi- 
tion was controlled by the possibility, already mentioned, 
that the British might bring guns to the north shore of the 
bay. The north of the column must be out of reach of any 
such. 

Under these circumstances the Eagle was made the lead- 
ing — north — ship. She lay a little south of the mouth of 
the Saranac, and a little over a mile east of the American 
batteries on the Plattsburg heights, which were also south 
of the river. From her the line extended southerly, in total 
length about half a mile. The order was Eagle, Saratoga, 
Ticonderoga, (schooner), Preble, (sloop). The galleys, or 
gunboats, of which there were ten, were to keep under way, 
with sails or oars, or both, as circumstances should dictate, 
The distribution of them conformed to the general prin- 
ciples that decided the main order. They were stationed 
forty yards from the line of vessels, on the side away from 
the enemy's approach; three a little north of the Eagle, 
strengthening what was recognized to be the probable objec- 
tive of the British, and three between the Ticonderoga and 
Preble, reinforcing the rear, which intentionally was left 
Otherwise weakest. The other four fronted the two other 
intervals in the column. Prom the whole arrangement, the 
British attack must be — could not but be — on the head of the 
line; any other must be resultless. 

Macdonough thus obliged the enemy to conform the gen- 
eral lines of his action to his own dispositions, a chief merit 
in a commanding officer. It is told of a chieftain of antiquity 
that he cried to his opponent, " If you are the great leader 
you are said to be, why do you not come down and fight 
with me?" but he received the pertinent reply, " If you are 
the great general you think yourself, why do you not compel 
me to come down and fight?" In other words, generalship 
consists not only in skilful fighting, but in forcing your an- 
tagonist to accept the conditions you wish. This Mac- 
donough effected, in the broad outlines of his plans. The 
enemy must fight, for he must control the lake. This cir- 
cumstance was improved to make him fight a carefully pre- 
pared fleet at anchor, losing much of the indisputable superi- 
ority he had when underway. He must also attack the 
strongest part of the defense's order, under the most dis- 
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advantageous conditions. Macdonough could not influence 
the particular method the British commodore might adopt. 
He had constituted for him the problem; he could not con- 
trol the attempted solution. 

Even in this, however, something would depend upon the 
attendant circumstances of the battle ; upon those that might 
be anticipated, and also upon the wholly unforeseeable — the 
" chance " of Napoleon and Nelson. The superiority of 
the Confiance lay partly in most of her guns being what 
were then known as " long," the value of which was in their 
range, exceeding much that of the short guns called carro- 
nades. There was such a thing as being within reach of the 
first, and beyond that of the second. The long twenty-fours 
of the Confiance were of the class which the heavy American 
sea-going frigates then carried. Of them she had fourteen 
in broadside; the Saratoga only four. If she could choose 
her distance and also her position — as in a fight under way 
she might — fourteen to four would represent the odds, the 
carronades being thrown out of range. But not distance 
only, direction from the Saratoga also must be insured ; and, 
to get this certainly, some ground to the north of Cumber- 
land Head must be gained against the wind. This meant 
farther to go, westward; distance shortened, possibly to 
earronade range. Moreover, confirmed British tradition 
favored short range. " Lay a Frenchman close, and you 
will beat him," was a proverb Nelson inherited from his pre- 
decessors. Downie would have had to be an exceptional man 
to play at " long bowls " for advantage, as Hillyar at Val- 
paraiso had done less than six months before, when he cap- 
tured our Essex; but Hillyar was an old officer of estab- 
lished reputation, while Downie 's spurs were yet to win. 
As three- fourths of the Saratoga's battery were carronades, 
the importance of these factors is evident. A further 
element, which Macdonough could not know — an unforeseen 
" chance " — was that Prevost was daily nagging Downie 
into action. 

It would naturally be expected, and was the case, with an 
engaged vessel, that the side toward the enemy would re- 
ceive the greater damage, and that much of the injury would 
fall upon the guns, they being close together in the short 
vessels of that date. Hence this broadside — a term signify- 
ing the guns on one side — would undergo progressive 
diminution during the fight. The small penetrative power 
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of ordnance then would rarely leave much destructive force 
to reach the guns on the farther broadside; carronades, in 
particular, threw a very slow-moving ball, which crashed 
and smashed the timbers, but lost most of its way in so 
doing. The unengaged broadside, therefore, constituted a 
reserve of strength to be brought into play in emergency. 
A ship under way might do this by manceuvering, so long as 
her motive power lasted; but at anchor the process of get- 
ting under sail, coupled with the disablement of guns which 
prompted the attempt, would probably be fatal. Conse- 
quently, provision to bring the unemployed battery into 
action by other means was a prime essential in preparation 
at anchor; and it is obvious that a squadron with three or 
four days to get ready had in this a distinct advantage over 
one anchoring under fire. However careful the preparation, 
the anchors, cables, and springs were exposed to injury dur- 
ing the process of closing, — might be wholly disabled ; while 
the hasty execution of the manoeuvers, coupled with the 
necessity of sending at once a large part of the crew to the 
guns, would under the most skilful handling mar the pre- 
cision attainable in quieter circumstances. 

This factor was potent in determining the result at Platts- 
burg. Possibly the game had already been won when Mac- 
donough in this manner brought up his reserve ; but, as in 
many a renowned battle, it was the opportune advance of 
the reserves which changed the wavering of the enemy into 
the confusion of disaster. The analogy is not strained; it 
simply illustrates the homogeneousness of the military art, 
and the essential oneness of its few leading principles. 
Macdonough's merit is not lessened, but enhanced, by the 
care taken beforehand to insure his power so to act. Cooper 
gives an elaborate description of the means provided, which 
I doubt not he obtained from an eye-witness, though Mac- 
donough's concise report is silent. The details are too 
technical for non-professional interest ; suffice it to say that 
precaution to insure the needed end, if required, was doubled 
and trebled. The "preventers," to use the nautical term, the 
full force of which can be appreciated only by remembering 
that the original meaning of " prevent " is " to go before," 
— to anticipate — were ready beforehand, to act at once if the 
more usual means were lost by the chances of battle. Conse- 
quently, at the critical moment the American commodore 
brought to bear upon his opponent a fresh, unshaken force — 
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the essential of every reserve — to which no adequate re- 
sistance could be made before defeat was inevitable. 

Macdonough established his position on September 6th or 
7th. The log of the Eagle shows that she took her fighting 
berth on the 7th. By the 8th everything was ready; and on 
that date Prevost, who had full view of all, notified the 
American dispositions to Downie. The two days following 
were spent in expectation ; doubtless, with so wary a leader, 
many a small detail was improved here and there. Mean- 
time, the British commander was wrestling with the distrac- 
tions of incomplete arrangements, not of his own occasion- 
ing. His chief reliance, the Confiance, in herself more than 
half his force, had been launched August 25th. She did not 
haul from alongside the wharf into the stream until Septem- 
ber 7th, the same day that Macdonough established his 
fighting order, and only five after Downie 's joining. She 
started for the front at once, being towed by rowing-boats 
against head wind and the downward current of the lake. 
Her crew had been assembled hurriedly by drafts from ships 
at Quebec, the last coming on board the evening of Septem- 
ber 6th. Though largely trained men-of-war's men, as their 
fighting proved, they were not yet an organic whole, being 
strangers to one another and to their officers; a circum- 
stance sure to tell when opposed to a ship's company which, 
whatever its original quality, had been working together 
under skilled leaders for three months, as was the case of 
the Saratoga. 

As a seaman, Downie would know that under such con- 
ditions a few days more could add very little to the Amer- 
ican efficiency, but immensely to his own. It was otherwise 
with the land forces. There the American defense would 
depend chiefly upon the forts; and the defenders, being 
mostly militia, would gain largely in value, relatively to the 
British troops, already seasoned by years of Peninsular 
campaigning. In my judgment, the British lake navy could 
not have extended to the British army any such help in 
storming works as to make waiting for it expedient. For a 
campaign the vessels were absolutely essential, because the 
water must be controlled ; but to an actual assault they could 
contribute little. Prevost thought differently, and had set 
his heart upon a simultaneous attack by fleet and troops. 
Hence, as each day's delay made his share harder, he was 
urgent with Downie. Moreover, in that northerly latitude, 
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the season was already late for the extensive task cut out by 
the British Government ; upon the speedy accomplishment of 
which it relied for dictating the terms of peace and for end- 
ing satisfactorily a war that not only was irksome, but 
weakened also its position in Europe, where perplexing 
and dangerous conditions continued to prevail. 

Besides, the impression upon men's imagination from the 
battery of the Confiance must be reckoned with. In long- 
gun power she much exceeded the Guerriere when captured 
by the Constitution; while in the aggregate, including 
carronades, she threw five-sixths of the Guerriere' s total 
weight of broadside. In broadside long guns she carried 
fourteen twenty-fours; the Constitution only sixteen. Her 
superiority to the Saratoga, the main reliance of the Amer- 
ican squadron, was so striking as to throw into the back- 
ground the accumulation of disadvantages which the previ- 
ous analysis has shown. There was no time to analyze amid 
the preoccupations due to her backward condition when 
Downie joined, and a strong presumption of her invincibility 
doubtless affected action. 

Accordingly, precipitate haste was the order of procedure. 
Equipment and forward movement went on side by side. On 
September 8th the toilsome progress of towing by boats was 
resumed, the newly arrived crew being then first stationed 
at the guns, while dockyard mechanics still labored at their 
fittings. That night the Confiance joined the rest of the 
squadron, fifteen miles north of Plattsburg. September 9th 
the wind continued still ahead, and so on the 10th, frus- 
trating the intention to attack on this day, greatly and un- 
reasonably to the chagrin of Prevost, who showed signs of 
temper. This short period was improved in drilling crews 
and completing details. Indeed, the last gang of work- 
men left the ship only two hours before she came under 
fire. 

On September 11th the wind came fair, from north-north- 
east. The British squadron weighed before daylight — about 
five-thirty — and stood up the narrows for Plattsburg in 
column ; the Finch leading, the Confiance, Linnet, Chub, fol- 
lowing in the order named. This, when they rounded Cum- 
berland Head, would point them for their several an- 
chorages relatively to the American line. In Downie 's pur- 
pose, the respective positions of the two fleets, when the 
battle was fairly joined, would be as follows : 
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Chub 



3 




Eagle Linnet 

Confiance 



Finch 

11 British Gunboats 

At seven-thirty, being then near Cnmberland Head, 
the British hove-to and Downie went ahead in a small 
rowing-boat to assure himself that the Americans were 
still in the order reported. Finding them so, he returned, 
and the squadron at once resumed its way. Before settling 
down to the disposition shown above, it was intended that 
the Confiance should keep near the wind till some distance 
ahead of the Eagle, that she should then run down before it, 
slowly, and in passing give that American vessel a broad- 
side, the weight of which might be expected so to crush her 
as to make more equal the task of the Linnet, normally much 
inferior. Furthermore, to even the contest, the Chub was 
to place herself on the other side of the Eagle, a little ahead ; 
a position of vantage which, if attained, would spare the 
Chub much punishment, while enabling her to inflict a great 
deal. The Finch and all the British gunboats were to com- 
bine their attack upon the Ticonderoga and Preble. 

In pursuance of this plan, in order that the Confiance 
might disable the Eagle, and then get out of the way of the 
Chub and Linnet, she pressed ahead of her consorts, with 
the result of concentrating upon her the fire of the Amer- 
ican line. This, with a failure of the wind, spared the Eagle 
the threatened broadside; for the Confiance succeeded only 
in fetching abreast the Saratoga, at a distance of five hun- 
dred yards. The Linnet, next ahead of the Confiance, an- 
chored abreast the Eagle; but the Chub also failed to reach 
her appointed place, being, like the Confiance, damaged in 
sails and rigging, and her commander prostrated in efficiency 
by what seems not to have been a very severe wound. She 
drifted helplessly through the American line, hauling down 
her flag on the other side of it. This left the Linnet alone, 
at grips with the Eagle ; but the north-northeast wind turned 
the Confiance a little, so that the forward third of her bat- 
tery could bear upon the Eagle. Thus directed, it more than 
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replaced the Chub, but at the expense of the Confiance her- 
self; whose own antagonist, the Saratoga, thus received 
only two-thirds of her opponent's fire. The fourth and rear- 
most British vessel, the Finch, failed to gain her position at 
all, and in the end drifted ashore on Crab Island, a mile to 
the southward. 

Such miscarriages as befell the Confiance, Chub, and 
Finch are frequent in all attacks, sea or shore; the ultimate 
result depends upon their magnitude and upon the prior 
dispositions and respective skills of the opposing com- 
manders. Downie was killed fifteen minutes after the action 
began ; but it is improbable that he could have retrieved the 
disadvantage under which the Confiance found herself at the 
critical moment, through Macdonough's precautions. In the 
rear, the mishap to the Finch left only the British gunboats 
to contend with the Ticonderoga and Preble. The latter 
was forced from her anchors and ran ashore under the 
American batteries; but the Ticonderoga repelled the at- 
tacks upon her. 

The actual form assumed by the engagement, as con- 
trasted with Downie 's project, was therefore as follows: 

Eagle Linnet 

Confiance 
Saratoga 
Chub 

Ticonderoga 

11 British Gunboats 

Preble 



Finch 

The Confiance anchored at nine o'clock. By ten-thirty the 
Eagle, under the combined fire before noted, had many of 
her guns on the engaged side dismounted. She was an- 
chored with her topsail yards mastheaded. To make sail it 
was necessary only to drop the topsails, not to hoist them; 
a precaution so characteristic of Macdonough as to suggest 
his directions, although he disapproved of the Eagle's use 
of it. Her cable was cut, and she ran down the line on the 
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off side till in rear of the Saratoga, where she anchored 
again ; but by the stern, thus bringing into action the broad- 
side hitherto not engaged. Her withdrawal enabled the Con- 
fiance and Linnet to combine their fire upon the Saratoga; 
but, on the other hand, the then commander of the Con fiance 
wrote, " In this new position the Eagle kept up a destruc- 
tive fire on the Confiance, without being exposed to a shot 
from that ship or the Linnet," and the Confiance was the 
key of the situation. 

By this time nearly the whole engaged battery of the 
Saratoga was dismounted or otherwise unserviceable ; while 
the Confiance had but four guns that could be used. The 
decisive moment — that of bringing up the reserves — had 
arrived. The Saratoga let go a stern anchor, cut the bow 
cable, and, through the means instituted by Macdonough in 
the hours of waiting, was turned round where she lay, 
promptly and without hindrance. But the stern anchor of 
the Confiance had been shot away; she naturally could have 
made no such elaborate preparation as her opponent; and 
it became necessary to attempt turning with a spring upon 
the bow cable. In the course of this comparatively — and 
usually — slow manceuver, the British ship got half-way 
round. There she seems to have hung, at right angles to 
the American line. In this position — " in chancery," as it 
were — for the time being helpless, a raking shot from the 
Saratoga swept the length of the ship, killing and wounding 
several. Then, reported her commander, " the ship's com- 
pany declared they would stand no longer to their quarters, 
nor could the officers with their utmost exertions rally 
them." Her colors were struck, in token of surrender, at 
eleven o'clock. The Linnet kept hers up fifteen minutes 
longer ; but the battle of Lake Champlain was won. 

In the two hours between her anchoring and her surrender 
the Confiance received one hundred and five round shot in 
her hull ; the Saratoga fifty-five. The British ship was kept 
afloat only by inclining to one side, to keep the shot-holes on 
the other out of water. Her loss in killed and wounded was 
over a hundred out of two hundred and seventy ; that of the 
Saratoga fifty-seven out of a total of two hundred and ten. 
Few fights have been more resolutely contested. 

The next day Prevost retreated into Canada. The in- 
vasion of New York by the Champlain route was impossible 
after the defeat of the fleet; and, despite the now great 
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British superiority in land force in Canada, there was not 
time to organize any forward movement in any other quar- 
ter before winter. The battle had saved the whole frontier 
for that year ; but more, it put an end to all British hopes of 
modifying conditions before peace. It thus insured to the 
United States peace under favorable stipulations; for, in 
the critical circumstances in Europe, Great Britain shrank 
from protracted warfare in America, and her Government, 
avowedly to itself, was simply taking the chance of the cam- 
paign to obtain territorial arrangements which it considered 
desirable for Canada and for the Western Indians. To these 
expectations Macdonough put an end. The battle of Platts- 
burg was decisive of the results of the war, so far as terri- 
torial and boundary demands were concerned. Otherwise, 
the injuries which had caused the United States to declare 
war remained unredressed, the British Government refusing 
the slightest concession. This was due to the failure of the 
three administrations, those of Jefferson and Madison, to 
make any military preparation. Great Britain had nothing 
to fear from the United States. On the contrary, in 1814, 
there stood between our helpless Government and disastrous 
reverse, with probable loss of territory in the north, only the 
resolution and professional resource of Macdonough, then 
an unrecognized seaman on the neglected waters of Cham- 
plain. 

The news of the defeat reached England October 21st. 
Two weeks later the British Government offered the Duke 
of Wellington the command in North America. This was 
due, partly, to a wish to remove him from Paris, where it 
was feared a plot against his person was in progress; but 
the Prime Minister wrote also, " The Duke would restore 
confidence to the army, place the military operations on a 
proper footing, and give us the best chance of peace." 
Wellington replied, November 9th, that neither he nor any 
one could achieve success, in the way of conquests, unless 
with naval superiority on the Lakes. " The question is 
whether we can obtain this superiority. If we cannot, I 
shall do you but little good in America ; I shall go there only 
to prove the truth of Prevost's defense, and to sign a peace 
which might as well be signed now." He added that, in the 
state of the war, Great Britain had no ground to demand 
any concession of territory. No higher indorsement can be 
given to the significance of Macdonough 's victory, as of 
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Perry's the year before. Peace was signed at Ghent, on 
December 24th. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to note that twice in 
the history of the United States naval force on Lake Cham- 
plain has produced decisive results. Macdonough's is one 
instance. The other was in 1776, when the petty flotilla 
under Benedict Arnold, by its presence and activity, com- 
pelled the postponement of the British invasion until the 
following summer, allowing the weak and unorganized 
Americans a year's respite to prepare. Arnold's operations 
coincided with the period during which "Washington aban- 
doned Long Island and New York, and retreated through 
New Jersey to Valley Forge. In the twelvemonth of grace 
thus secured Washington retrieved the abandonment of New 
Jersey, regaining a position menacing New York, and the 
Howes took the British army from New York to the Chesa- 
peake. Burgoyne's capitulation followed, by which event 
the intervention of France was determined; and it was the 
French navy that, to use "Washington's own words, " had 
the casting vote " in our War of Independence, when, again 
to quote our great leader, we were " at the end of our 
tether." 

A. T. Mahan. 



